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II eft vrai que, dans les Democraties> le Teuple far dit fain 
ce qu^il 'veut ; mais la Liberie Politique ne confifte point 
a /aire ce que P on *veut, — D.^ns un Etat, c'eft-a-dire, dans 
une Societc ou il y a des Loix, la Liberie ne pent con- 
fifter qu'a pouvoir faire ce que l^on doit *vouloir, & ^ 
n'etre point contraint de faire ce que Pon ne doit pas 
vouloir* 

Montesquieu^ Tome I. p. 255. 
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DIALOGUE IV, 

X OLITICAL Liberty, for the ha 
twenty years> has been the fubjed o£ con- 
tinual difcuffion ; and there has, doubtr 
lefs, been much light thrown on it by 
its numerous advocates and friends, and 
even by its enemies. 

But as it frequently and unfortunately 
happens, that the beft things are fpoiled, 
and the beil intentions defeated^ through 
intemperate zeal > which determines the 
mind before it underftands its objed^, 
and which hurries it to conclufions before 
it has examined principles ; it is hoped 
that the following Dialogue may have a 
tendency to abate fuch zeal, and to re« 
gy duce the mind to that temper which is 

^ B indif- 
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t DIALOGUE IV. 

indifpenfably neceflary in the inveftigation 
and comprehenfion of truth. Certain it is 
' that fo many vohiminous works could 
never have been written on morals and 
politics, had thc/ame ideas been affixed to 
ihtfame words, by the numerous compe- 
titors for literary fame. 

It is now. feventcen years ago, fincc a 
friend of mine attempted a correct defini- 
tion of the moral and political meaning of 
the word Liberty, in feveral converfations 
which were conveyed to the public in 
three Dialogues. A fourth is now pro- 
duced, rather reludtantly, as my friend 
feemed to think enough had been faid in 
the three former. 

Being on a vifit at his agreeable retire- 
ment in the country; according to ouj: 
ufual cuftom, we took our walks, and 
held our converfation, of which he always 

has 
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lias an inexhauftible fund. We long 
amufed ourfelves with general obferva.- 
tions on what had been faid, written, 
and done, in thefe days of revolutions : 
when, perceiving that he was not at all 
latisfied either with the dodlrines or 
practices of the leading Champions of 
the day, in the caufe of Liberty^ I drew 
him at length to explain himfelf, to nearly 
the following purport. 

Far be it from my thoughts, faid he, 
to impute blame to any of the true friends 
of Liberty; having, you know, always 
fhewn myfelf ambitious of being enrolled 
among them. But it muft be confidered 
as of thegreateft importance to the caufe y 
that we clearly and truly underftand each 
other; and that, by the vicxvA Liberty^ wc 
Ijgnify the fame ideas y the fame] thoughts^ 
md the fame intentions ; and that we do 

B 2 not 



4 DIALOGUE IV. 

not entertain very various^ but even very 
oppqfite ideas -, and which may extfcnd to 
licentiotifnefs. — I aflented. — For moral and 
political words, continued he, are fb in- 
definitely ufed, that men do not eaiily 
underfland each other. Hence that eternal 
writing and reafoning on the fame fub^ 
jeBs : and hence too falfe eloquence 
derives her authority, and rules wi& 
magic force the illiterate and gaping mul- 
titude. But in the fcarch of truth, hcrfel- 
iities mud be detected and expofed, and her 
florid and delufive vanities muil be thrown^ 
afide ; not merely as worthlefs^ but; aff 
deftrudlive to the native fimplicitjr of 
truth. . . 

Axnidil the fanciful and endleis im^U 
nations of the itoind, unfubdued- and un*-" 
corre^ed by a pure aflfedion for natures 
imd for truth ; every moral and political 

^ojr4 



tJlALOGUE IV. 5 

Word ha^ a thou&nd fhadesr of meanings 
and admits of innumerable cx)mbina»ions j 
which, under the diredtion of a vain and 
difingenuous wk, throws a perpetual and 
alnioft imperietfable ofefcurity around the 
ptalilefl: and mofl undeniable truths «—^ 
Certainly, laid I ; but proceed. 

There can be no juife reafoning, con-* 
tinued be, where this variegated verbofity 
prevails. If we defire to obtain any real 
knojvledge, our ideas muft be jfoonded on 
&)me real ex^iences in nature ; our words 
muft be accurately defin^edy and aD epi- 
thets, fimiles, allufions^ and figuratiye 
expreffions of every kind, mtift be read 
with a very jealous eye : if it were not 
that moft readers like amufement^ much 
better than knowledge^ words could not 
pafs i^ currently, and with fo little attcn^ 
tion to their relative fignification, 

A few 
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A few words, which have been em- 
ployed by the feveral competitors in the 
prefent great controverfy concerning L/- 
berty^ from the want of being accurately 
defined, or from being totally incapable of 
definition, on account of their reprefenting 
no ideas derived from any exijience in na-^ 
ture ; have been the caufes of m^ich error 
and falfehood, and moft certainly tend to 

much pra<a:ical mifchief.— I am all atten- 
tion, faid \. 

The word Sovereignty ^ continued he, 
as ufed by a late French writer*, to 
fignify the fupreme power ^ or will of a 
whole nation colleElivelyi and as per- 
ceived, felt, and underflood by a wholi 
nation, as if it had but one mind \ has 
doubtlefs not the leaft foundation in 
nature ; and is a moft ridiculous an^ 

fanatical imagination. 

To 
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DIALOGUE IV. 7 

To endeavour to prove its falfity any 
Otherwife than bydefiring any cool-headed 
man of common fenfe, to confider only 
the many thoufands of men that muft 
have fallen under his own obfervation. 
who never had the leaft thought, or 
idea, of this imaginary /over eignty^ were 
only to wafte his time, and exercife his 

mind on a mere metaphyfical non-ejntity. 

.1 

— It feems fo indeed, but I will not inter- 
rupt you at prefcnt, faid I. 

Several • Englifli writers and talkers 
ufe the words, the People^ in the fame, or 
very nearly the fame fenfe; as if there 
really did exift a fort of mental uniony 
and a fuperiority in the people^ to whofc 
wifdom, and knowledge of human in- 
tcrefts, and human happinefs, the beft, 
and the greateft men that ever affifted in 
the government of nations, ought to 

think 
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8 DIALOGUE iV. 

think themfelves fo much inferior^ as 
always to fubmit not only to the wifdom^ 
but to the will of the people. 

The words, the People^ when thus 
employed^ convey no idea derived fronx 
any thing really exiftent in nature. For 
the minds of millions of men of various 
capacities, from the loweft degree of 
underflanding to the higheft, never can 
be fo concentered, nor their thoughts {o 
nearly identical, as to form united, cor- 
rcft, and perfedt ideas, concerning t\it 
general interefts and happinefs of na- 
tions. 

Thofe who entertain fuch wild and 
extravagant notions*, muft be regardlefs 
of fadts unchangeable in human nature, 

and 



■v<"«*<*>^ 



^ By notions, he means confufed ideaSf or ideas 
not derivable from any things exifting in nature,^ 
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PIALQ.GU^E IV. .9 

and of every moment's experience ; and 
of the contradictory evidence of the hif- 
tories of all nations and ages. Where 
have v^^e read, or where do we now find, 
any confirmation of any fuch notions 
foiMided on fadts ? 

Our daily and continual experience 
cannot but imprefs our minds with a con- 
vicSlion of the real inability of the gene- 
rality of men to undertake and execute, 
with propriety and energy, with judge- 
ment and fuccefs, the great moral and 
political interefts of nations,' and of man- 
lund. 

Is not a great capacity in the fciences, 
and in the arts, confidered as extraor^ 
dinary, and above the reach of common 
men ? And is not true genius^ exerted in 
beautiful and laudable purfuits,y& rare as 
to be the fubjedt of continual admiration 

C and 
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aiid pxaUe of all tHbfe who are capable of 

* 

feeling the full force of its powerful 
influence ? And how few are they who 
are fo capable ! 

If thefc things be true, and if great 
abilities be fo uncommon^ and true genius 
fo rare^ dnd yet fo rieceflary in the com- 
preheniion and fuccefsful conduft of the 
greatert of human affairs j how can it be 
reconciled with any degree of common 
fenfe, to contend that the whole body of /i&tf 
people colleSthely y in ahy nation^ are more 
capable of judging and of adlihg for the 
intereft and felicity of the whole nation,n 
than thofe among them of the mdft di- 
ilihguifhcd imderftanding and integrity ? 
But, as we have fhcwn befoire, the kaf ion of 

fuch a coU0ed wifdom in tiatipfiSi or, of a 

(oUeSlion of the minds ofd whole people ^poK^ 

.il^alty capable of thought ^ qr of unity of 

tnind^ 
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mmd, or of rational ConfeJit tn a£iion, i| 
a total impoflibility in our nature, as }( 
has been formed by infinite wifdom. 

Therefore the words Sovereignty, and 
the People, yrhen thus employed, arecon- 
tradidtory to nature, and clearly defciSive 
in point of truth j and can have but a 
merely imaginary fignification. 

Yet they have been fo employed by 
men whofe abilities will not be difputed, 
and to the moft mifchievous and cruel 
purpofes } and we cannot but lament 
(what would be ridiculous, if it were not 
for the fatal confequences) that they have 
iifffered their enthufiaftic zeal to run fo 
high as, like the combatants in religious 
con trover jfies, to carry them out of all 
fight of truth, or poffibility ; and have 
exhibited to the world, that raging fanatl- 
cifm among philofophers and politicians, 
Cz 
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12 DIALOGUE IV. 

will fhortly, perhaps, be no lefs com-' 
,mon, than it has been formef ly among 
tlivines. But it fhould feem. Heaven 
has fo ordained it, that men muft always 
be fanatical about fomething. 

Well, faid I ; but what is the con- 
clufion you mean to draw from all this ? 

I mean, anfwered he, to fhew that 
tBeJe words not only rcprefent no ideas 
derivable from any faSis in nature , but 
/that what notions their authors intend 
them to reprefent arej^^ and impoffible: 
and we muft conclude alfo, that all rca- 
fonings and conclufions founded on them^ 
fo intended to be underftbod, muft be 
falfe \ and muft have a pernicious ten- 
dency in the fearch of political truth; 
and prove ultimately ^^rw^/t;^ of that 
true Liberty y which, it is hoped, they 
were intended to cftabli0u 

It 



DIALOGUE IV. 13 

It is dejirudiive^ by fomenting and ex*** 
citing the ruinous boldnefs of ignorance^ 
and the hardened injuftice of profligacy j 
which being once in aSion and armed 
with power, genuine Liberty is diigraced 
and vilified by the Licentioufnefs and 
ferocity of ungovernable paffions and 
brutal appetites. Indeed all falfities, 
when called in to the aid of truth, 
which wants them not, will always 
ultimately produce pernicious confe- 
quences in the purfuit of any laudable 
objedt. 

Though I cannot but think you rea- 
fon juftly, fold I ; yet I muft confefs you 
furprife me, becaufe being, as I am furc 
you are, a true friend to Liberty^ and tht 
natural Rights of Mankind y you feem to 
me, in thefe obfervations, not to take the 
moft favourable fide fof the people. Jn 

ftiorf. 



14. DIALOGt/E IV, 

fhorty you feem to be rather againfl them^ 
Is it not fo ? 

No I no ! believe me> my dear friend^ 
it is a true regard for the rights and 
liberties of my country^ and of all mankind^ 
that creates in me iuch fear of error^ ao4 
fuph folicitude for truth* If a man ever 
defire to underftand any truths he mud 
take nofde Iq reafoning. 

I ihaU never change my afTedion for 
that true Liberty^ yfhxQli, founded on jujiice, 
Jias the greatejft tendency to be produdivQ 
pf the general happinefs of nations^ and 
pf all mankind. 3ut if we defire to 
reafbn, and to ad^ in conformity with a 
well-founded afFecSlion, we muft beware 
<Afalfe principles y and of hafty and over- 
weening paffions. We cannot be too 
cautious, nor too fearful of errors, in 
^ing pur political principles ^ becaufe 

fuch 
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fuch ruinous and dreadful confequences 
fometimes follow from fuch errors, as 
every wife or good man would (hudder 
to load his confcience witb^ 

Indeed, Implied 1, it Is a very ferious 
matter ; and I muft confefs, before a man 
fets up for a politician, he ought to give 
himfelf a moft fevere examination, as to 
the corredtnefs of his principles, and the 
cleamefs and extent of his underftandl.^. 
For my part, I already feel my deficiency, 
and therefore recjueft the favour of far- 
ther information. 

Do you, then, think tie people inca^ 
pable of forming conftitutions, and of 
creding governments ; and of dire<aing, 
regulating, and controuling them, fo as 
may prove moft for their own intereft 
and happincfs ? 

You 
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You know, anfwercd he, that the 
words, t&e People, we have already proved 
to have hztnfalfely applied as reprefen- 
tatives of impoffible ideas of unity. But 
if, by the people, you mean thofe who 
conftitute the greater body of every na- 
tion (with the exception of a few indivi- 
duals) certainly they are naturally inca^ 
pable of comprehending the general in* 
terefls of mankind, or of forming juft 
conititutions, or of duly executing the 
great functions of political governments, 
with that energy and addrefs which i$ 
jieceflary to their own profperity and 
felicity. 

Are we then to conclude, demanded 
I, that all thofe phrafes which are fo 
flattering, ^nifeem to be fo favourable to 
Liberty, are either falfe, or improper ? 
fv]ch as, tbe majejly of the people^ the 
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DIALOGUE IV. 17 

fovereignty of the people^ the will of the 
people^ or any other phrafc that implies 
the mental fuperiority of the people. 

Certainly, replied he, all phrafes which 
imply the mental fuperiority of the people 
colleSlively y over a highly-gifted and thinly- 
difperfed y^ 'ze^, which are always to be 
found in all nations, are faliities that 
muft be obvious to any man of but mode- 
rate information^ and coal reflexion. But 
we know well enough, that fuch licenm 
tious phrafes are only to be found in the 
vocabulary of the weaky the wicked, the 
difcontented, and xSitf editions. Thefqfety 
cf the people y the happinefs of the people, 
and the juji liberty of the people, are the 
fort of phrafes or toalls that ought to 
come out of the mouth of a true citizen, 
)and lover of his country, 

P From 



i8 DIALOGUE IV. 

From the earlieft ages» continued he, 
we have heard of law-^grvers. We are 
taught from the early hiftories of every 
nation, that they had laW'-givers. Even 
the nations moft favoured and admired on 
account of the liberty they enjoyed, tell 
us of their law-givers, who formed con- 
flitutions and laws for them; .which, it 
fhould feem, they were incapable of form- 
ing for themfelves. And in the execution 
of the laws, in conformity to their various 
conftitutions (for their conftitutions were 
very various*), a few pre-eminent indi- 
viduals were always necejfarily found at 
the head of affairs : necejfarily, becaufe 
the natural incapacity of a people collec-- 
tively, is felt fo fenfibly by themfelves, 

that 

^'I'li^mmammmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm'mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 

* The great Rcvolutionift admits of but one 
conftittttion, England has none, he fays* 
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that they cannot reiift the impulfe by 
which they are moved to fubmit them- 
felves to wifer Chief s^ and to feek pro- 

teftion againft their own imbecillity and 
raflbncfs, under leaders whom they hope 
and believe to be wifer and abler than 
themfelves. Such human nature has 
been, is, and will be, we may fafely pro- 
phefy, to the end of time. 

That thofe who, under the forms of 
any conflitution, are raifed to the exe- 
cutive power, may not be perfeSi injlru-^ 
merits of execution in their feveral depart- 
ments, will always be a probability, 
confidering the infirmities of men : and 
that they may fometimes be nearly the 
very reverfe of what they ought to he,. 
we have had, in all times, but too inany 
convincing proofs, however they may 
have arrived at their elevated rtflticiiri ; 

D % wli(;ll)' I 



20 DIALOGUE IV. 

whether by the nomination of the one^ 
or of the few, or by the eledtion of the 
many : and the people, (meaning only as 
to their incapacity) however ill they may 
have been treated, however deceived, 
raifled, or abufed, by their executive 
officers of government, they flill have no 
rcfource in their own wifdom: which 
ever way they turn themfelves, it will 
be only changing one fet of fuperiors, for 
another, with the hope of being more 

fortunate in the laft. 

But if, from tyranny, injuflicc, and 
wrongs of all kinds, which violate the 
natural feelings of men, they be roufed 
to feck refuge by force, and by a total 
overthrow of their conilitution, and forrii 
of government ; yet they can only ex- 
hibit force with unregulated indignation 
and vengeance : they muft ftill have their 

few 
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few pre-eminent men to direcSt and con- 
troul their fury, and to inftruft and guide 
them in their revolt. They underftand 
nothing colleSihelyy but the violences 
done to their feelings as men ; and their 
revenge generally falls on a few indivi- 
duals whom they either know to be, or 
fuppofe to be, the caufes of them : but 
when once they are excited or provoked 
to exert their irrational and tumultuous 

violence, all good and peaceable men 

■ 

mufl have reafon to dread the eflPeds of 
their brutal injuftice, and ungovernable 
ferocity ; and muft lament the cruel 
neceflity of contending by force to reduc# 
them again to a rational obedience to 
juftice, and to the laws of their country. 
They are formed to be governed, becaufc 
(fuch is the divine will) their imbecillity 
unfits them for the government of them- 
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felvcs* For, in the deftruclion of one 
conftitution and government, and in the 
formation and execution of another^ 
whatever it may be, or however much it 
may vary from any ever conftituted before^ 
whatever happinefs they may enjoy under 
it more than other nations enjoy, wre 
muft look, for the explication of fuch 
advantageous effedts, to the fuperior ca- 
pacity and energy of mind, the wifdom, 
juftice,- and fortitude of the more emi- 
nent men among them. The people can 
only lend xh^iv force to be diredled and 
conduced by minds capable of univerfal 
views, and which lead to the general 
felicity of a nation ; but which that peo-* 
pie colleSlively never could have con- 
ceived or acquired for themfelvcs ; and 
the true principles of which they never 
clearly underftood, though they c^nfccl 

the 
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the advantages of a more favourable 
fituation* 

Though you fecrn to advance, faid I, 
what cannot eafily be denied, yet I df> 
not very readily perceive tJbe drift oi 
thefe arguments, however I may feel tie 
force of them : nor can I at all reconcile 
them t© what you have formerly advanced 
on the fubjedt of Liberty; where, fpeak- 

■ 

ing of a fuppofed real * or implied poli- 
tical compadt, you have given everj 
argument in favour of the people, .and 
againil: the pretentions and perfonal in-« 
' terefts of the contracting executive ma- 
giflrates* 

But now you endeavour to prove the 
total inability of the people colleEiively to 
underftand the enlarged morality of poli^ 

tics 
* Second Dialogue* 
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//Vj, and confequently to underftand the 
true nature of any fuch compact. 

Your obfervation, replied he, may 
probably have more weight in it than 
may be creditable to my under Handing, 
or to my manner of explaining myfelf. 
But it ought to be confiidered, that I 
fpoke on the fuppofition of a compaSi^ 
which I do not believe hath ever naturally 
taken place ; but that, if it ever bad taken 
place, in juftice to human nature, I en- 
deavoured to fliew what it mujl have been, 
or what it ought to have been ; for, mod 
certainly, all perfonal pretenfions, in-' 
jurious to the general intereft^ of the 
liberty and felicity of mankind, muft 
ever be indefenfible upon any ground 
whatfoevcr : and though the people be not 
competent to judge of the'means neceflary 
to produce national happinefs ; yet, to 

promote 
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promote and advance the profperity, peace, 
and freedom of mankind, as much as pof- 
fible, muft ever produce the greateft 
fatisfaftion and glory that it is in the 
power of the greateft men to acquire. 

Therefore it is, that, in all reafonings 
and aftions that concern political liberty, 
the general benefit and felicity of the 
whole muft ever be a^rjl principle. But 
what will be for the general benefit and 
itlicity of the whole, in the various 
degrees of the civilization of nations, it is 
not always in the power of the ableft 
and wifeft men,eafily to determine. And, 
as to the people^ they and their interefts 
and happinefs muft naturaHy be the fub- 
jefts in contemplation, which if they 
were capable of underftanding them- 
fclves, the "wife and the good of all natio7is 

E muft 
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muft have given themfelves a great deal 
of unncceflary toll and trouble. 

A truly great man cannot but love 
mankind^ becaufe he is a man himfelf. 

He feels the divine laws of human nature 
in himfelf more flrongly than others of 
inferior capacity; and is confequently 
more fenfible of the evils and the di- 
ftrefles, as well as of the advantages and 
felicities of human life: he therefore will 
be more able to relieve the one^ and to 
promote the other. The laws of our 
nature, which are the work of God, and 
common to all mankind, are held facred 
by him as the only true foundation on 
which all moral and political conftitu- 
tions ought to be built; and by which 
the right and wrong of all moral and 
political laws, and of all forms and powers 
in governments, can only be eflimated. 

With 
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With fuch principles he muft necef* 
farily be a true friend of the jujl liberty 
of the people, and of all mankind. He 
contemplates their interefts and happinefs 
generally and univerfally : his powerful 
and inventive mind is f\ill of refources to 
induce and lead the people^ through the 
love and pradice of jujiice^ to the efta- 
. blifhment of genuine liberty : for the 
perfeSi liberty of all ^ depends on theperfeSl 
jujiiceqf alL Hence the necelljty, in our 
public inftitutions, of every kind, for edu- 
cation and manners, of the greateft care 
and caution, not to introduce any falfe 
or unnatural principles^ as grounds of 
moral condud:, under any pretence 
whatever ; for, when their falfities are 
difcovered, (and this is the age of difco- 
veries) they ferve only to bring all reli- 
gion and morality into contempt. But, 
if fuch inftitutions were properly con- 

D z duftcd^ 
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diifted, they might infpire the young 
mind with the moft ardent afFeftion for 
all the talents and virtues of their great 
prcdcceflbrs, which have been the caufes 
and the fupport of that genuine andjuji 
liberty^ which in a ftate of manhood it 
would be his happinefs to enjoy, and his 
glory to defend. 

Though I may very much approve^ 
faid I, of what you have been pkafed to 
advance ; yet does not this doftrine tend 
to authorife and eftablifh the power of 
the few y and to diminifh the confequence, 
and annihilate the power, of the people f 

By no means, replied he ; for thepeo-^ 
pie are necc£arily the only objeft of great 
confequence in all governments. Where 
there are no people, there is nothing to 
govern. We know it has been faid of 
tyrannical governments (and there have 

been 
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been tyrannical governments of every 
form, from democracy to defpotifm), that 
the tyrants are <?//, and the people «^« 
thing : that is figuratively fpoken, and, 
like all figurative language, never flridly 
true ; for the confequence and power of 
the people under fuch governments arc 
more defperately, and more frequently 
felt, than under any other more mode- 
rated form. 

A truly free and happily-conftituted go- 
vernment feels lefs of the dangerous power 

and confequence of the people, becaufe 
they have no enemy to oppofe or contend 
with. Their fecurity, the confequence 
' of the general equity of their government, 
makes them infenfible of any diftind: 
interefl from the government ; and they 
will always be much, more ealily moved 
to exert their force in the defence, than 

in 
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in the attack of fuch good governments. 
Their vengeance will be direded only 
againft weak, corrupt, or faithlefs Mi- 
nifters, whofe unpardonable folly, or 
wickedncfs, forces the people \ofeel their 
mal-adminiftration, by the evils they 
bring upon them i but not againft the 
government itfelf. 

As to the eftabliihment of the power 
of a fewy continued he, fuch eftabliih- 
ment has ever been, and ever muft be \ 
becaufe it is not in the nature of man, or 
of human fociety, to be otherwife. Change 
and modify conftitutions and govern- 
ments into as many forms as it is poffible 
for the human mind to conceive, the 
legiflative and executive parts muft al- 
ways be left in the hands of a few : and, 
clearly, for the reafons we have given 
above; i. e. becaufe but a few are at all 

com- 
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competent to the exercife of fuch high 
and important employments. That the 
government of a nation, therefore^ is 
always in the hands of afew^ can be no 
objcd:ion to its pofleffion of trucliberty. 

A fuperior diredion in all human 
affairs, where many are concerned, is na- 
turally neceflary i and men infenfibly 
fubmit to it of themfelves : and they cer- 
tainly are under the higheft obligations, 
and owe the moft fenfible gratitude, to 
thofc who with ability and integrity will 
undertake and execute faithfully^ their 
public or private concerns for them. 

It is but a forry return to a truly great 
man^ for fuch important favours, to be 
told malignantly^ that he is but ay^r- 
vant of the people i and to infinuate that 
his talents and virtues fufFer no degrada- 

« 

tion in being contemptuoujly debafed below 

the 
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the meaneft of the people ; as if he wef<^ 
of lefs importance in nature, or in the 
ftate, than thofe whofe interefts and 
happinefs depend on his fuperior under* 

iranding. 

Such language is well fuited to licen* 
tioufnefs and fcdition 5 but its unprincipled 
falfity and callous injuftice, the efFefts of 
forty rage^ are moft violent attacks on 
genuine liber iy^ and tend only to bring it, 
and every idea of public virtue, into con- 
tempt. 

The true friends of liberty will be 
generoufly jufl: to all men, and with 
internal fatisfaftion will acknowledge the 
merits of all men. They perceive fuch 
juftice to be neceflary to the maintenance, 
fupport, and encouragement of all virtue, 
and confequently of true liberty^ 

Superior talents with integrity, and 
fuperior ftations legally and properly 

filled. 
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filled, will always be objects of refpeft 
among the wife and the prudent. They 
know how neceflary to the p refer vation of 
order, and good government, fuch qualifi- 
cations are ; and how vicious and impo<* 
litic it is, to endeavour to degrade, and 
bring into the contempt of the weak, the 
ignorant, and the debauched, thofe vir- 
tues and talents, without which no juft 
liberty can exiil. 

Envy, flander, and the bafe defire of 
levelling the beft and wifeft men, with 
the moft Ignorant, vicious, and fordid, are 
the moft prominent features of men who, 
with the moft abandoned Ucentioufnefs 
and impudence, have protruded them- 
felves upon the world, as the only true 
friends of liberty^ when their whole lives, 
perhaps, have been a continual invafion of 
the peace, property, and liberty of others^ 

F by 
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by their unbounded extravagance, injuf- 
tice,and violence; more confonant to rude, 
barbarian defpgtifm^ than to that equity 
and virtue, which are the bonds of affec- 
tion between man and man, and without 
which it would be in>poflible to main- 
tain the leaji appearance of liberty among 
mankind. 

I cannot but acquiefce, faid I, in the 
general tendency of your reafoning : but 
yet I know you will readily permit me to 
tro*uble you with farther enquiries^ 

There has been lately much faid and 
written about political Equality i and 
Liberty and Equality have been coupled 
together as terms nearly fynonymous, and 
as if generally well under flood : but I 
mud: confefs, I have not yet heard 
any definition of the Equality intendled j 
por in what fenfe it is meant to be 

under- 
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underftood. I remember what you have 
(aid upon it in your firft Dialogue^ and 
ajn convinced of its truth. But is it 
poffible to give it any other moral or 
political fenfe ? 

It requires, replied he, but very little 
obfervation, to perceive the natural ine^ 
quality of mankind in all their faculties of 
body and mind. It is too evident to admit 
of a moment's doubt. It is alfo as clearly 
•vident, that the exertion of their facul- 
ties, in all their numerous inequalities, 
muft be produdive of proportionally 
unequal efFedts: confequently, no idea 
of equality, in thofe refpcds, can in their 
nature exift. The only equality, there- 
fore, that can be admitted, and certainly 
that ought to be admitted, is that they 
are created under ihcfame laws of their 
nature univerfally ; and that they arc 

F 2 equally 
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equally entitled to the ufe and exercife of 
their corporal and mental faculties in all 
their various degrees, from the loweft to 
the higheft, with the utmoji freedom-, 
reft rained only by a due regard to the 
non^infringement of the freedom of each 
other : and the perfedtion of political 
laws, for the fame reafons, doubtlefs, is, 
that they operate equally on all men of 
the fame nation, with the moft impartial 
juftice. 

But when the ''word equality is em- 
ployed as a,n engine of meretricious po- 
licy, to excite the populace to tumultuous 
outrage and violence, and toperfuade them 
of a really natural equality among men 
in all refpeds, mental and corporal, moral 
and political; and of their right to an 
equality of property, without regard to 
the juft means of acquiring it ; what 

lefs 
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lefs can it produce, than the moft un- 
bridled licentioufnefles, and the moll un- 

controulable wickednefles of every de- 
fcription, that can be conceived by the 
. moft abandoned of mankind ?. 

Is it not, then, difgraceful to the caufe 
of liberty^ and to the underftandings of 
mankind, to find fo many, v^ho live in 
a conllant and profligate violation of the 
liberty^ peace, and happinefs of all, who 
raiay unfortunately have any perfonal con- 
cerns with them, continually prefenting 
themfclves as the moft redoutable patriots; 
and to find them received, and applauded, 
as affedtionate and ftrenuous afTertors of 
the juft rights and liberties of mankind ? 
True liberty and vice, continued he, 
muft always be at enmity. — Licentiouf- 
nefs, by the vulgar, grofs, fenfual, and 
paflionate, is generally miftaken for //- 

berty ; 
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berty ; but it is perfedly the reverfe. The 
friends of liberty, and the friends of peace, 
moderation, juftice, and every benevolent 
and manly virtue, are the fame perfons. 

That bad men, of confiderable parts, 
have been injlrumentally beneficial to 
liberty, by an abandoned hardinefs of 
oppofition to laws framed for the reftraint 
and punifhment of fuch charadters, 
becaufe fuch laws might be extended to 
men of the beft intensions, by a corrupt 
government, has been feen in all nations 
and ages ; and it may, perhaps^ be pru- 
dent to reward and applaud them. But 
it would be folly in the extreme, to 
believe that thofe men were pofTeffed 
of that noble affedion which compre- 
hends, cordially^ the true interefts and 
happinefs of a nation, whofe whole lives 
have been ftained with the filth of the 

meaneft 
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meaneft vices, and with every fort of 
injury and injuftice to their fellow-ci- 
tizens* 

Certainly, fald I, it cannot be difputed, 
that unjuft and wicked men can- do no 
great honour to any caufe ; nor will it 
be denied, that to fuch hands, the facred 
depoiit of the interefts and liberties of a 
nation (hould never be confided a mo- 
ment. But, perhaps, it will not from 
thence follow, that thofe who areyr^- 
quently under flood to be virtuous and good 

men^ will always be found the bejljlates^ 
men, or the trueft friends of liberty. Has 
it not often been found, that men of 
high pretenfions, as to ability and cha- 
rader, have proved but very inefficient 
miniilers ; and have ihewn themfelves 
by no means favourable to the juft 
liberties of mankind ? 

Many 
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Many fuch men have exifted, anfwered 
he, and ever will exift ; becaufe there will 
always be men, who from education, 
or from their own inclination and pecu- 
liar turn of mind, coUedt and combine 
notions of moral virtue and gopdnefs, with 
religion, or fuperftition, which every one 
mixes in his own way, fo as.to make up 
a fort oi fyjiem for'himfelf; i If they be 
fincere, they will be fond of their fyftem; 
and, if fond, they will be zealouis tQ pro- 
pagate it \ and, in the propagation, the 
warmth of their zeal will often caufc 
them to be forgetful of the refpeft due tp 
juflice, and to truth, and will alfo make 
them unconfcious of that forgetfulnefs. 

Hence their unfitnefs for high ftations^ 

and the exercife of great power. They 
have no univerfality in their genius and 
temper. According to their confined 

yie\ys; 
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views, they cannot refift their pious in- 
clinations to do goodj by enforcing their 
fanatical fyftems. If fufficient power 
were in the pofleflion of fuch good men, 
thd juft rights and liberties of mankind 
muft inevitably perifh under its holy in- 
fluence. Their views are too contracted, 
and their benevolence is too limited, to 
permit them to extend their faculties to 
a comprehenfion of the univerfal rights 
and liberties of human nature. 

^heje good men are too certain, and too 
pojitive, in their aerial knowledge and opi^ 
nions, to be really favourable to, or even 
^^le^ant of, the general liberty of man- 
kind ; or of any liberty, diiSbnant in the- 
leaft from their fond and vifionary fyf- 
tem. A fort of pious tyranny is inevitable 
in fuch minds. They will not fo much 
06 allow ft man the liberty of being con- 

Q tented 
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tented when he is fo, thpugh he may bo 
pver fo pfiuch inclined to it : they will 
pfi/l upon ity that he muft be^ and ough^ 
to be^ difcontented ; and that )t is im-f 
poffible for him to be' long really con- 
tented, unlefs he can be perfua^ed to adopt 
their fanaticifm in religion and politics. 

This diftcmper of the mind has been 
^n old affliftion among niankindj and 
has ufually fhewn itfelf powerfully among 
falfeand fanciful philpfophers, and among 
religionifls in ten thoufand forms. But 
it is found every where, and about every 
^hing, when rpen have not clear and dcr 
finite ideas. ^ — It now rages with a deli-? 
rious violence in the political world ; and 
all former cpnftitutions and government^ 
are to be defpifed and contemned : wc 
^re no longer to pro^t by experience, nor 
^0 edify by the wifdom of the great paen 



\ » 
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who have gone before us : we are to in-* 
vert nature^ and to be taught the prin-^ 
ciples of government, by the fovereign 
nvtfdom of the people, who are to be dif- 

charged from all the ties of affinity, and 
from all the moft facred obligations and 
duties of fociety, in order to form new 
conftitutions of liberty, which are to be 
eflablifhed by violence and injuftice, and 
by the moft deftrudtive outrages to that 
only true liberty which difdains the alliance 
of licentioufnefs and wickednefs. 

I perceive, faid I, that you are no 
great admirer of total revolutions ; and that 
your fears of evil are much greater, than 
your hopes oi good, from them. 

■ 

But in the prefent fituation of the po- 
litical world, can liberty ever be obtained 
and fecured without fuch revolutions ? 
And is there any thing fo much to be 

G 2 dreaded 
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jdreadcd from a nation's changing, or neW 
modelling itsK:onllitution and form of go^ 

« 

vcrnmcnt ; efpecially when it is clearly in 
favour of its own liberty and happinefs, 
and is the refult of its own will? 

To anfwer fatisfaftorily your queftions, 
replied he, will require fome attention ; 
and perhaps more clearnefs and impar- 
tiality than ;I may have the good fortune 
to poflefs. 

You will con fider then what we have 
already proved, as to the non-exiftencc 
of a national mind. A nation knows no- 
thing of ah united rational will. Collec^ 
.tively^ as to propofitions concerning con- 
ftitutions and governments, whether juft 
or unjuft, a nation rather y^^/r than un^ 
derjiands them . They are taught by their 
effedls, but know nothing of their prin- 
ciples : and acquiefcence and fubmiffion, 

with 
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with contentment, are the true indications * 
that xhtii feelings are properly and juftly 
gratified ; and that fuch conftitutions and 
governments are good, and true to nature. 
But if general difcontents and complaints ' 
arife naturally and uncxcitedty among a 
people, the fault mud be in the confti*- 
tutions or governments, or in the execu« 
tive officers. They muft certainly be 
ili conftrudcd, or ill executed, fo to , 
wound the feelings of human nature, and 
to violate the juft rights of mankind. 
But what are we to infer from thence ? 
Entire revolution, complete extirpation ? 
The caufes of complaint muft be very 

great indeed, to admit of no alteration, 

* 

no amendment, fhort of the moft violent 
extremes. This favours too much of the 
illiterate and prefumptuous quack, who 
\% too ignorant to percciye th? innume- 
rable 
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fable concatenated caufes and cffcds^ 
which chain mankind together by all the 
powers and faculties of their nature. 
They arc linked by their affedlions^ paf-* 
fions^ interefls^ pleafures^ pains^ hopes and 
fears, in an infinity of ways, which may 
not be the refult of reafon, but which are 
much more powerful than reafon. The 
happinefs of mankind arifes principally 
from the agreeable difpoiition and regu-^^ 
lation of all thefe things, independently 
of their political fituation ; which they 
feldom think about, unlefs excited^ or 
compelled by.diftrefs. 

Any entire revolution> therefore, froai 
one form of government to another, 
(which is always from one extreme to 
another), even of the very bejl kind^ muft 
give moft violent and diftreffing fhocks \o 
thecuftoms, habits, manners, oiodes of 
living, and trains of thinking, among a 

people- 
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people. It is io raih and violent, an4 
(6 out oi^he naturally Jlonv^ and gradual 
progrejjion of bum^n minds ^ and human qf* 
fairs, that it muft always inevitably be 
produdtive of moft oppreffive injuftice^ 
and deflru(ftive miferies, in any na* 
tion, that, unfortunately, may be made 
the fubjed: of fugh empirical experi* 
ments. 

Nor is it ealy to be perfuadfcd of the 
wifdom, knowledge, or good intentions, of 
men who can work up their minds to 
fuch extravagant and adventurous under- 
takings, fearlefs of guilt and remorfe. 
Their difcernment in human affairs is 
more than to be fufpeded ; and their 
fanaticifm in politic^ muft be beyond a 
doubt I if they expert to make jnankind 
free and happy, by fuch monftrous ftrides 
^ trample on, and deftroy, all who op- 

pofe, 
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pofe, or ftand in the way of, their ima^ 
ginary political perfeBion. 

They are too inconfiderate to perceive, 
that if the mojl perfeB fyjiem of government 
were known^ and could be made the con- 
ilitution of any nation, yet that per- 
fection could never be underAood ly 
the people ; and that they could have no 
true or correft apprehenfion of any fuch 
perfection : but that the various and une** 
qual powers, or rather imbecillities of 

their minds, would dc fie6fe and depart 
from it, in an infinity of diredions, 
in conformity to their weaknefs or 
llrength, their ignorance or knowledge i 
juft as they do in religion, in which, if 
any one man ever ^hid true and perfedfc 
ideas of the Deity, arid of the ends of 
infinite wifdom and power in the crea- 
tion (which, perhaps, it may not he 
very prefumptuous to fay no man evQr 

bad,) 
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had), and could reveal thcin to men in 
thti mofl: expIU 



of < 



t manner ; yet the wmil 
mankind for fut.h \\\^\\ 



capacity 

ipeculations^ would totally difible thcnii 
as to the conception and undcrilAnJitig 
of any fuch revealed or communiciitod 
knowledge j and tluougli ftn Infinity of 
error, arifing from the cndlcfs variety iind 
degrees of their capacities, their minda 
muil ever be fo full of falfc and idolatrous 
ideas, when mcafurcd by the prcfumcd 
ferfeSiion of the only irue, as would niako 
almoft as many Gods as there arc rnind» 
of men. 

And thus it is, and ever will be, vvitli 
regard to ieleas o/'apafedi conjlitution, or 
form of government : for» if we ami /up- 
fofe fuch perfcflion were dlfcovcrcJ uud 
cftabliihed, yet it can only hf^Juppofcd of k 
mind fo fuperior and extraordinary, hi to 
H b« 
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if 

ht Jingk in the human race; (but it i« 
only a fuppofition ;) and conf^quently the 
perfection would- be fo high, atid fo fupe- 
rior to the ordinary faculties of men, 
with all the weaknefs, ignorance^ and. 
error, that continually float in their minds, 
as to be fcarcely at all applicable to the 
natural infirmities of the creature ; and, 
if rigdreujly enforced, diight become the 
fevered tyranny and oppreffion, coftfi- 
dering his ignorance^ and inability to 
underftand and pradife any fuch elerated 
p€rfe(5tion. • 

It fignifies but little, what high idea& 
6f pierfeSHon fbmc men may entertain of 
conftitiitions and governments r Hbe-ea-- 
facity and progreflional improvedientV of 
tlie people, who are to receive. Acm,naufli 
always be the objedl of primary conjidtrd-^ 
iiori^i and there is not a chance ef it whok 

nation's 
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nation's fenfibility of tbem^ pitn when 
arrived at the higbeft degree of civilifa^ 
tion and knowledge which it is poflible 
for aoy nation tp attain : and at every 
inferior ^egree 5 the high and perfeSi con- 
ititutipn and government, muji defcend 
to that degree^ at which any nation ^lay 
be foundf or it can be of but little prac- 
tical ufe -, and may prove, if rigqroufly 
infifted on, much more injurious than 
beneficial to the exifting gircumftances 
and felicity of a nation. 

A nation which has already attained 
a, very high degree of civilifation, and a 
knowledge of the ufeful,. elegant, and 
ornamental arts of life, under any form of 
governments mnfl:, upon a total revplutioti 
to an oppofite extreme, be thrown back 
tp a confiderable diilance, with regard 
tQ (hpfe advantages ; . becaufe the^ could 

H z not 
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not have attained fo much, without fome 
rooted and favourable circumflances in 

their old government ; though in fome 

• ■*. 

rcfpedls it may have been a very bad one* 
Men who can believe the poffibility of 
a nati6n*s advancenient to a high degree 
of civilifation and knowledge, fuddenly^ 
or in ajhort time^ muft be very inattentive 
tp daily experience, and to the experience 
of all ages. Their ignorance is indif- 
putable/ But, if fuch notions be propa- 
gated with a view only to create dif- 
content in the minds of men with their 
prefent condition, and to prepare them for 
political revolutions, ruinous to their 

country, and deftrudlive to thcmfelves, 
there cannot be a doubt of the diabolical 

wickednefs of fuch propagators* 

• .... - 1 

Every fort of knowledge in man is 
progreffional and gradual ; though very 

unc(|ualljf 
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llne<|ually fo, among individuals ^ and 
among nations; yet, the great body of 
the people in nations being naturally inca^ 
pable of confiderable acquirements, their 
progrefs is very flow, and very limited : 
fiow^ becaufc of the dulnefs and hebeta- 
tion of their faculties ; and limited^ be- 
caufc the objedt of fuch faculties extends 
very little beyond prefent convenience i and 
prefent convenience may be, and has 
been, enjoyed under almoft every form 
of government. A government entirely 
inimical to humanity cannot exifl. 

But, as the civilifation and happinefs of 
nations can never be advanced by an 
indolence that looks no farther than 
prefent exigencies, exertion with know- 
ledge IS indifpenfably necefTary to their 
a.c(juirement ; and exertion with know- 
ledge muft have exifted in every nation, 

and 
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$ind under every form of governmeot, th^t 
has ever attained a high degree of civili-p 
iation, and polifhed huaianity of m^nners^ 
And, if fuch felicitous advantages cQuld 
never be obtained in nations, without 
the exiftence of a very confiderable degreQ 
of liberty in its conftitutioni^ or govern- 
ment, (which f^arcely admits of a doubt) 
then there muft exift degrees of liberty ^ 
either legal;, or tolerated^ iq gU ^onftitu-t 
tions, or governments, in proportion to 
their advancement in civiUiation j though 
perhaps the perfei^on of liberty" may bQ 
enjoyed by none. Indeed humaq natqre 
is incapable of fuch perf(?(3:ion« 

Do you think, then, faid I, wilbi indif--^ 

ference about the eftabliihment of con-* 

ft it ut ions, and forms of governments ? 

Are not fome much preferable to pthers^^ 

aiid well worth contending for ? 

If, 
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If, as ha§ been juft fliewn, (anfwcred 
he,) there be various degrees of liberty in 
nations, either legal, or tolerated, in pro- 
portion to their civilization, as a lover of 
true liberty, you may ,be fure I would 
choofe the higheji legal degree that could 
be obtained without injufb'ce and cruelty* 
A conflitution and form of government, 
wifely and cautioufly eftabliflied, fuch as 
the Englijh is, has a natural tendency in 
itfelf to produce every degree of liberty a 
nation may be capable of receiving in a 
regular progrefiion to the higheji degree^ 
without any guilty violence, and without 
dangerous interferences, from mal-con-* 
tents, who labour to involve a happy 
people in drfcontent and mifery, becaufc 
they feel themfelves diflatisficd wfth their 
ovm ungovernable fanaticifm, or with 
a deficiency of all principle in morals and 
politics. Indif- 
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Indifference muft, doubtlefs, be very 
criminal^ concerning the conftitution and 
government of our own country. But 
certainly a forward interference in the 
internal bujinefs and government of other 
nations unnecejfarily ^ touft always be un- 
juftifiable. Reforms and revolutions 
have expanded into ^ixotifm^ and propa- 
gation, into Jefuitifm and Crufades, in a 
neighbouring nation^ 

Goolnefs is indifpenfably neceflafy ifi 
the feareh of truth : we muft, therefore^ 
farther obferve^ that every nation natu^ 
rally comprehends in itfelf, a mixture of 
all the forms of government, which men 
difcourfe of, under the various names of 
monarchy J oligarchy y arijiocracy^ democracy, 
and the like : for fuch powers i in every 
nation, and under every form ^of govern- 
ment, muft ^nd their place of adirion, in 

which 
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which they will exert themfelves with 
fuch energy as they may feverally poffefs. 
For, however correctly mea may form 
ideas, and fix them to thefe words, as 
really and accurately fignificant of the 
Jimple exijience of any fuch governments 
as they are ufually meant to defcribe, yet 
jio fuch corred:nefs ever exifted in na-r 
tions, or in human nature. 

And this is another inftance of the 
^bufe of words, which are fuppofed to 
reprefent what has noexiftence in nature ^ 
for there never was a Jimple monarchy, 
oligarchy, ariftocracy, . or democracy, in 
|he world. 

And as to the word republic , though it 
be ufually applied to every government 
without a King, yet, in its"^ original and 
true iignification,y^/>6^/^«^//^ weal J fbme 
lyings, at kaft, have fo well underftood, 

I ^d 
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and attended to the public weal, that their 
governments might much more juftly 
merit the appellation of republican, than 

many of thofe which -are always denomi" 
nated republican, though often fevereand 
tyrannical enemies to the public weal, and 
liberties of their countries. 

A King wifely and juftly limited, 
(names apart,) is but the firft republican 
in a free nation; and it iS not very eafy 
to conceive, how he can have any^Z^^- 
Jiantial interejl feparate from it ; and much 
lefs againft it, fince himfeif,> and his fuc- 
ceflbrs, can have norational hope of fatis-»- 
fadion, or fecurity, but in its. profperity 
and duration. It i^ his home and his 
country, at leaft in as high, and ^Sijplear 
a fenfe, as it can be that of any ether 
pan. 

it 



* 
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It fhould fcem, then^ faid I^ that the 
words, iings^ ariJiocratSj or democrats, 
excite but little of your ferious attention 
in a philofophical furvey of conftitutions 
and governments ; and that you have no 
very ftrong partialities for the one, more 
than the other* 

Why, you know, replied he, ftrong 
partialities^ or any partialities, in the 
fearch of truth, are juft fo many obftacles 
in the way of our perception of it. They 
are true fignsof a deficient judgment, and 
of an intemperate mind. Truth cannot be 
difcerned through fuch clouds. You need 
not be told^ that mere words of uncertain 
and indefinite fignification, are not worthy 
of much refpecft : for, being indefinite, 
they are the caufes of much confufion^ 
and of eternal error. 

What a philofopher muft he be, who 

I 2 can 
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can haic, or love kings, arijiocrats, oi' 
democrats in the aggregate^ with no other 
diflindtion than the name j and can 
arrange a nation^ at his pleafure, under 
fuch names^ regardlefs of the infinite 
variety of the human character, and of 
every principle of humanity and juftice; 
and then can provoke them to the mutual 
contempt^ hatred^ and deftrudtion of each 
Other ! 

The true philofopher, the true friend 
of mankind, knows that neither Ubertyy 
nor happinefs, can be obtained or fecured 
on fuch fuperficial and diabolical princi^ 
pies. 2a do evil that good may come of 
it, feems to be the hardy i^oYiXicaXjeJuitifm 
of thefe adventuroits and naalignant re* 
formers. 

Men who look into themfelves, mnft 
eafily perceive, that human happinefs 

cannot 
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cannot be found in the exercife of violent, 
contentious, and malevolent paffions; not 
in exciting among men, in their various 
orders and ftations, difcontent, envy, and 
averfion. None but the enemies of the 
s liberty and of the peace of mankind, 
employ themfelves in fuch wicked and 
deftrudlive purfuits ; and it well becomes 
every man, in any tolerably free country^ 
to confider them, and treat them, as ene- 
mies. But in a country like ours, where 
the moral liberty of every man feels no 
reftraint, and where political liberty is 
eftablifhed more firmly^ and with fewer 
faults, than in any other nation in the 
World, it muft provoke the indignation 
and difdain of every rational and honeft 
man among us, to fuppofe fuch a country, 
with fo many truly great ?nen in it^ to 
fland in need of the aid oi empirical arro^ 

gance^ 
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gance, and perverfe fanaticifm, to enabte 
us to redtify th,Q few faults that may have 
crept into it, by the progreflive changes 
which have been wrought by ail-corroding 
time. 

Other nations have, doubtlefs, fuf- 
fered much and long, under arbitrary and 
defpotic authorities ; and confiderable 
alterations may be found neceffary to give 
them fuch a degree of liberty as they 
ought, or may be prepared to receive ; for 
that has always been a principal objeft of 
confideration among wife legiflators. But 
the genuine liberty enjoyed under the Bri^ 
tijh conjlitutionj has fo long, and fo uni- 
verfally been acknowledged, admired, and 
praifed, by all tlie wifeft and greateft men 
in all the nations of Europe, that nothing 
can exceed th^ folly of thofe who can 
believe the neceflity of any material 

change 
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change in our conjlitution^ as likely to be 
produdive of a more perfedl liberty ; nor 
can any thing exceed the ignorance and 
impudence of thofe who affirm that we 
have no conjiitution at all-, and confe- 
quently no legal, or eftabUfhed liberty. 
If it were not for the daiigerous indujlry 
with which fuch notions have been pro- 
pagated among the leaji intelligent of the 
feophj for the moft nefarious and ruinous 
purpofes I could any thing be more ridi- 
culous and contemptible ? 

Indeed, I begin to think fo, anfwered 
I ; and to be convinced of thtfal/ity of 
the boajied popular principles of the pre- 
fent great political reformers and revolu- 
tionifts in Europe: for, doubtlefs, no- 
thing can be more clear than the incapa- 
city of the people J in the great moral and 
political concerns of mankind, as you have 

explained 
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explained it. But do not the people 
appear to exercife a very confiderable 
degree of power, in an election of their 
reprefentatives ? and ought we not to 
believe fo favourably of the general intent 
tions o{ the people in theiryr^^ and uninflu^ 
encedeleSiionsy as to give them credit for a 
y?;//? of public Intereft and public virtue? 
To refer you, anfwered he, to the 
general conduit of the people at elediions, 
might be thought too ihort a w^ay of 
deciding fuch queftions. But experience 
is the moft authentic teacher : and from 
her v^re learn the extreme weaknefs and 
corruptibility of the people at eledions. 
They are ftill led hy a few y who can 
induce them, or overawe them, to give 
or fell their votes 5 and moft certainly 
with very little regard to public interejl, 
cbaraSler^ or talents. The various con- 
trivances 
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trivances that are in ufe among men fof 
balloting and voting, to prevent fuch 
general corruption, are fo many proofs o£ 
the feft. In fuch conduct we perceive 
but very little fenfe of public virtue. As 
to the power, individually, it is finally 
but unitedly, it is great ; and if it could 
be cxercifed juftly and independently, and 
directed to its proper object, which 
Ihould be the eledion of the bejl and 
wtfejl men among tbem^ for their repre- 
fentatives, it would certainly then be* 
come a moft refpfedtable power indeed. 
But here, again> nature oppoies our 
hopeful theory. A nation> it feems, is 
incapable of fuch correftnefs and virtue4 
We deny not that the people ought to 
pofTefs the power '^ but the mode in which 
they fhould exercife it, with propriety 
and public utility, muft be difcovered and 

Ys pre- 
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prefcribcd by fuperior minds* They can 
perform the fimple adt of power; but 
they cannot extend their views to the 
great political confequences, nor compre- 
hend the general interefts and happinefs 
of a nation. It is, doubtlefs, a power 
which ought always to remain with the 
people in a free country; but, certainly 
the greateft caution and wifdom are re- 
quired, to reftrain its licentioufnefs , and to 
direft it to its only proper objed, afrew 
and trnpai'ttal eleSlton^ 

I muft confefs myfelf thus far fatisficd, 
replied I ; yet I could continue my in- 
terrogations much longer, were it not an 
unreafonablc intrufion on your time and 
patience. I will therefore only once 
more trouble you for your opinion on 
what is commonly underftood by oppofition 



